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and strength.   " It's a cakewalk," replied the gunner.   " Nothing
can live there, my dear fellow, nothing can live there ! "

During the night, patrols went out to make contact with the
enemy. They were fired upon from the wood's edge and by
riflemen lying out in scoops and in narrow trenches west and
south of the village. They discovered that the Germans had
laid out several strands of wire, uncut by the artillery, and,
hidden by the long grass, forming a considerable and dangerous
obstacle. The Brigadier was wrathful : repeatedly he requested
a further bombardment, but such requests were made in vain
or were not practicable. He fumed with anger, cursed the
higher command through the bristles of a red moustache. As
a sound tactician he was not unfamiliar with the results to
infantry of a frontal attack against uncut wire, enfiladed by
well-posted machine-guns.

" P.B.I.," I reflected, a sobriquet, so truthful : an infantry so
soused in blood.

In the early morning, under cover of a thick mist, the looth
Brigade was deployed in the valley some eight hundred yards
west of High Wood. A heavy dew was on the ground and hung
like pearls upon each blade of grass. After the turmoil of the
preceding night an eerie stillness pervaded the atmosphere. No
shot was heard, except a faint echo from the flank.

Men spoke in whispers. Their faces were pallid, dirty, and
unshaven, many with eyes ringed with fatigue after the night,
hot and fetid, gaseous and disturbed by shell-fire, in Bazentin.
Few there were whose demeanour expressed eagerness for the
assault. They were moving into position with good discipline,
yet listless, as if facing an inevitable. Their identity as indi-
viduals seemed to be swallowed up in the immensity of war :
devitalized electrons. I, with my company, was deployed
behind the Glasgow Highlanders, which with the i6th Battalion
King's Royal Rifles was to lead the assault upon the wood. By
8*30 a.m. the Brigade had deployed into position and lay down
in the long grass awaiting the signal to assault, timed for an hour
later.

I passed the time, with dried blades of grass, chivvying the red
ants and preventing them from crossing a narrow trench which
I had scratched with a finger-nail. And I pencilled a sketch or
two. It was restful and pleasant lying in the warm humid
atmosphere, belly to the ground, in the quiet of the early morning.

I looked up suddenly.   The mist was clearing, rising rapidly.